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first momentum so quickly because its design had been too ambi-
tious for our resources. The road across the Alps is certainly not
the easiest or shortest fpr an attack on Germany, and when the
conquest of south Italy was not followed by an attack through the
Balkans, the campaign lost its first importance and became a
secondary strategic operation, with the aim of containing the
maximum possible strength of the enemy. This purpose was fully
achieved, largely because the Germans allowed themselves to be
induced by considerations of politics and prestige to become
involved in a campaign which from their point of view lacked ade-
quate military justification. It was none the less unfortunate that so
large a proportion of our few war-experienced formations should
have been left to fight in this difficult and inhospitable theatre, with
so remote a prospect of rapid or decisive results from their
efforts.
It was only in Italy, in fact, that the armies of the second World
War underwent a stern and prolonged endurance test comparable
to the trench warfare of 1914-18. Their immunity was due in part
to the fact that with smaller and more mobile forces, fighting on
wide fronts with open flanks, generalship found increased oppor-
tunity to practise the art as distinct from the mere mechanics of war.
There were signs that had they been subjected to such an ordeal,
they might have stood up to it less well than their fathers, and that
the troops of 1939-45, if they were more formidable, were also
more fragile than those of 1914-18. Their leaders, however, who
had themselves served as regimental officers in the earlier war, were
careful to handle them humanly and understandingly and as
far as possible to avoid setting them tasks above their capacity;
and apart from such occasional lapses as in the middle period of the
Italian campaign, proved themselves expert in the accurate adapta-
tion of ends to means. They were, of course, more happily situated
than their predecessors of the first half of the war in being thus
able to calculate capacity and limit risks, and any attempt to assess
the comparative merits of the generalship of, say, Lord Wavell and
Lord Montgomery must take into full this difference in their
respective positions, Britain was fortunate in having at her dis-
posal, in Montgomery, Alexander, Slim and many others in less
prominent places, a galaxy of leaders of high quality, eminently
fitted for the work they had to do.
In the Far Eastern war the role of the Commonwealth forces,
which included comparatively few troops from Britain, was from
the first strategically subsidiary; it was American arms that dealt
the death blow to Japan, but it was in Burma that the largest of the
Japanese field armies was encountered and destroyed. This cam-
paign was in many respects, such as the large-scale use of airborne
supply to ground forces and the full utilisation of science to prevent